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A TALE OF THE TIME OF CATHERINE II. 
CHAPTER XLVI.—PENRHYN CLIFFORD IN THE RUSSIAN 


THERE are times and circumstances in most men’s 
lives which indicate even to the most thoughtless | for them. 
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PENRHYN CLIFFORD EXPRESSING GRATITUDE 70 GOD FOR HIS DELIVERANCE, 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN RUSSIA. the fact of an overruling Providence, and divine 
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and gracious help in time of need; so that even 
those who are ordinarily undevout, are constrained 
to acknowledge that God has wrought deliverance 
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Penrhyn Clifford was neither thoughtless nor 
undeyout ; and his first impulse, on finding him- 
self alone, was to prostrate himself before God, 
in grateful adoration for the mercy he had ex- 
perienced. In truth, the danger had been immi- 
nent. It was manifest that one of his judges had 
been determined on his condemnation; that the 
khan himself would have been powerless to save 
him, though convinced that the charges brought 
against him were not only false, but ridiculously 
insufficient justly to affect his life, or even his 
liberty ; and that, apparently, only the whim of a 
man whose character was notorious for severity 
and unscrupulosity in bloodshed—so that he was 
spoken of as an “avenging scourge ”’—had saved 
him from being added to the victims whose ghastly 
corses were even then encumbering the garden of 
the palace. Clifford had abundant reason, there- 
fore, to feel in his heart, that if an unseen hand 
had not interfered on his behalf, his doom had 
been sealed. How the danger had arisen might 
have been more easily accounted for if Clifford 
had been more intimately acquainted with the 
intrigues of courts, and had better known the in- 
difference and determination with which bad men, 
whether of low or of high degree, will remove, 
by any means, out of their path, a rival or a sus- 
pected rival who may appear to stand in the way 
of their own projects. 

Clifford was on his knees, devoutly thanking 
his great Preserver, when a slight noise within 
the tent interrupted his devotions, and caused him 
instinctively to turn hastily, to find that he was 
not alone, and that the intruder was none other 
than the friendly General. He was about to 
rise from his lowly posture, when Suwarrow pre- 
vented him by laying his hand lightly on his 
shoulder. 

“Go on with your prayers,” he said, mildly, 
and at the same time reverently lifting from his 
head the little three-cornered shabby felt hat 
which had covered it: “ I can wait till you have 
done. God first; man next.” 

Thus encouraged, Clifford endeavoured, though 
probably not with great success, once more to 
detach his mind and thoughts from external 
circumstances and objects. While he is thus 
engaged, we may attempt a slight description of 
the singular being who waits his leisure. 

General Suwarrow was, at the time of which 
we write, somewhere about fifty years of age. 
His whole life, from very boyhood, had been that 
of a soldier, and principally spent in camps. 
Though he had risen from the ranks, and owed 
his promotion to acts of personal daring rather 
than to family influence, he was of respectable 
birth and ancestry; and, in spite of the dis- 
advantages of his education, he is reported to 
have been a scholar, a man of science, and a poet. 
And if neglect of outward appearance is the in- 
variable sign of scholarship, General Suwarrow 
might so far have proved his claim to distinction. 
Habited in garments of coarse, light-coloured 
serge, unbuttoned and thrown open, and shod in 
enormous boots of unblackened greasy leather, 
armed with formidable spurs, he looked as little 
like the General of an army as can well be 
imagined. In fact, like many men who have an 
instinctive dislike to foppery, Suwarrow rushed to 


the other extreme, and even in the presence of 
royalty was a notorious sloven. 

Nor did the charms of manly beauty or dignity 
in the General, counterbalance his personal neglect. 
His countenance was as grotesque as a wide 
mouth and a pug nose could make it; and the 
effect of these unprepossessing features was height- 
ened by his habit of half-closing his eyes in ordi- 
nary intercourse: a benevolent precaution this, 
perhaps ; for when, in the heat of battle, he con- 
descended to open them fully, they are said to 
have had an expression almost supernaturally 
terrific. 

When we add to this, that his temper, naturally 
violent, sometimes burst out into a storm of un- 
manageable fury, and that, in carrying out his 
military operations, he seemed to have a demonia- 
cal delight in the extremest horrors of war, our 
readers will have a faint perception of the man to 
whom our hero owed his liberty and life. 

On the other hand, however—and not to paint 
any man in darker shades than need be—Suwarrow 
was known to be incorruptibly honest—no mean 
praise in a country, the ruling motto of which 
seems ever to have been that roguery is the best 
policy. Moreover, harsh and stern as was his 
natural disposition, and unmerciful as he was to 
his enemies, the men who fought under him 
appear to have loved him; so that, on one occa- 
sion, in after-life, when he laid down his commis- 
sion at the command of his sovereign, and took 
leave of the army, he retired amidst the tears and 
groans of the disconsolate soldiery. From this 
digression we return to our history. 

While Clifford remained on his knees, Suwarrow 
stood erect, hat in hand: when the young man 
rose, the General hastily threw himself on a camp- 
stool, and opened his mouth to emit aloud and 
prolonged laugh. 

“Pardon me,” he said, when his merriment was 
over: “I laughed not at your devotions; but I 
was thinking of the figure you cut in yonder 
palace just now.” 

“Your Excellency has a right to be merry at 
my expense,” said Clifford, “since, but for your 
kind interposition, I should probably have shared 
the doom of the other prisoners.” 

“Um !—not unlikely,” said the General, drily. 
“Well, and you think our practice somewhat 
sharp, perhaps ?” 

“Your Excellency knows best how far they 
deserved their fate,” said Clifford, shuddering at 
the recollection of the hasty executions, but un- 
willing to commit himself by the utterance of an 
opinion which, however correct, would have done 
no good to the slaughtered rebels. 

“Do you know why I saved you?” demanded 
the General, abruptly. 

“T trust because your Excellency perceived that 
I was innocent of the crime laid to my charge,” 
replied the young Englishman. 

“Bah! what matters that?” exclaimed Su- 
warrow. “Innocent!” he added, laughing ; “you 
would have been held more innocent if you had 
been more guilty. You understand ?”’ 

“Unhappily, your Excellency, no.” 

“You are dull, then,”’ continued the General ; 
| “and I will enlighten you; first, because I like 
| you”’—Clifford bowed ; “and next, because every 
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soldier in the army knows what I am going to 
tell. Know you, then, that the foolish rebellion of 
last night was planned in the cabinet of your 
amiable and generous friend, Count B——.” 

* Your Excellency! The Russian Ambassador! 
Your Excellency cannot mean 

“My Excellency means nothing less; and I 
marvel that our mother the Czarina should have 
sent you among wolves—harmless lamb as you 
seem to be—unless for the purpose of being 
devoured. I tell you that this rebellion was not 
only prompted by the Russian Ambassador, but 
was paid for with Russian gold.” 

Penrhyn Clifford stood aghast. 

* It broke out prematurely, however,” Suwarrow 
went on, “ owing to the offence given to that fiery 
Tartar which you witnessed; and so it did not do 
so much damage as was intended. You under- 
stand me now?” 

“Tt is not possible that I can misunderstand 
your Excellency; and yet——” Clifford hesi- 
tated. 

* And yet, you would say, you do not under- 
stand these intrigues. Neither do I; but they 
are nothing to me. Suwarrow knows his duty to 
his sovereign, and he can do it,” said the General 
proudly. 

“But the poor men, your Excellency, whose 
blood was shed this morning——’”’ Clifford began ; 
for his own blood boiled at the thought of the 
treachery which had brought them to a bloody and 
untimely grave. 

“The poor men should have taken care of them- 
selves,” said Suwarrow, mockingly. “ But enough 
of this: let us speak of what concerns yourself: 
you are too honest for a spy; you will be a 
soldier.” 

This was spoken peremptorily, though kindly 
enough ; but Clifford, who had no particular am- 
bition for the trade of war, and who, moreover, 
began to have his eyes opened to the unrighteous 
cause in which the Russian army was engaged, 
besides being reasonably indignant at the indiffer- 
ence with which his own life had been made the 
sport of despicable trickery, naturally enough 
demurred. His business being concluded at the 
court of the khan, he said his intention, or rather 
his desire, was to return to St. Petersburg as early 
as possible, to place himself under the direction of 
his unele, who had a right to be consulted re- 
specting any future plans. 

“Tsay vo to that,” said the General. “You 
forget, young sir, that you are yet the servant of 
the Empress, who does not so easily permit her 
servants to throw off their allegiance. Moreover, 
be it understood, you are yet, in some sort, a pri- 





soner ; and if you do not choose to fight for her | 
Majesty, I must have your parole of honour that | 
you will not attempt to escape until our good 
mother’s pleasure be known; though you will not | 
find it easy,” added Suwarrow, laughing, “to es- | 
cape if you were to attempt it. Be wise, there- | 
fore, and aecept a commission. Your looks say 
no; have your way, then; but say, shall it be | 
soldier or prisoner ?” | 
“Since it must be so, a prisoner, your Excel- 
leney,” said Clifford. And the General left the | 


tent without further parley, humming a French 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
A MILITARY EXPEDITION AND ITS RESULTS. 


SEVERAL weeks passed away, in which no change 
in the circumstances of Penrhyn Clifford took 
place. He was under surveillance, though not 
harshly treated by the still friendly General. In 
one or two subsequent interviews, indeed, Suwar- 
row had pleasantly endeavoured to shake his re- 
solution not to take arms in the service of Russia ; 
but finding him stubborn, as he said, the General 
suffered him to take his course, and even per- 
mitted the young Englishman to enclose, in his 
own despatches to Potemkin, a representation of 
his case to that minister, as well as private com- 
munications to his uncle. 

“You may trust them with me,” said the Gene- 
ral, laughing. “Iam not in the habit of inter- 
cepting correspondence. Thanks to the Czarina, 
my trade is to fight, and that only; I am a sol- 
dier, and not a spy.” 

So the letters were sent; and while Clifford 
waited the result, with a mind somewhat more at 
ease than when he first entered the camp, he began 
insensibly to take an interest in the new and bus- 
tling scenes in which he was placed. We have, 
in an earlier part of our history, described our 
young Englishman as possessing an elasticity of 
spirit not to be easily subdued by dangers ; and 
though he had been shocked by the scene of wan- 
ton slaughter he had virtually witnessed in the 
mock trial of the so-called rebels, and had been 
likewise sobered by his own near escape from the 
same fate, it would not have been natural to him 
to bear perpetually about him the outward mani- 
festation of the real impression which these events 
had made on his mind. 

And there was much in the life of an encamped 
army, under the generalship of so strange a being 
as Suwarrow, calculated to amuse and excite a 
mind like that of Penrhyn Clifford; though, on 
the other hand, there probably was something to 
raise his disgust and depress his spirits, as well as 
a corrupting influence which, without strong coun- 
teracting principle, might eventually have wrought 
him much injury. But that counteracting prin- 
ciple was at hand ; and the occasional shocks which 
his strict sense of morality and religion received 
in the society into which he had fallen, delivered 
him, in some degree, from the contamination of 
its example. 

The camp itself was a scene of lively confusion. 
Every day brought with it some fresh alarm or 
intelligence of disturbances around, and witnessed 
the despatch of fresh detachments to some distant 
spot, to put down incipient insurrection, or to 
punish some overt act of treason against the khan 
and his treacherous allies, or to overawe some 
uneasy symptoms of rebellion. Meanwhile, the 
main army itself remained inert ; and while Su- 
warrow amused himself with being bon camarade 
with the private soldiers,* the young Russian and 





* «* Where,” asks Dr. Clarke, “will Russia find another 
Suwarrow? He was created to be a Russian General, pos- 
sessing all the qualifications, and the only qualifications, which 
can entitle a Russian chief to the hope of victory. Among his 
troops he was generally their commander ; individually their 
comrade and friend. ‘To the highest military rank in Russia 
he joined the manners anda the tastes of a private soldier: one 
moment closeted with his sovereign; the next, drinking quass 
with his troops, eating raw turnips, diveating himself of ver- 
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German officers passed away their time in such 
resources of busy idleness as were at their com- 
mand, among which gambling from morning to 
night was grievously conspicuous. 

Among these officers was a young Pole, who 
avoiding, as Clifford did, the dissipations m which 
his brother officers generally indulged, was in con- 
sequence thrown into the young Englishman’s 
society ; and, commencing with offers and returns 
of slight courtesies, an intimacy had sprung up 
between them which tempted Clifford occasionally 
so far to relax his determination to take no part in 
the impending struggle for the possession of the 
peninsula—which was easy enough to be foreseen— 
as to accompany the young officer in his patrol 
when on duty, and even, on one occasion, to join a 
more distant expedition under his command. 

It was a fine morning in early autumn in which 
Clifford—mounted on a spirited pony, a gift from 
his Jewish friend Melchior Ben Abraham, soon 
after his arrival at the camp—ambled by the side 
of his friend through the defiles of Batchesarai, 
and advanced into the more open country towards 
the southern coast. Whatever were the secret 
orders of the young commander of the expedition, 
it was plain that it was not absolutely destitute of 
danger, though, from the absence of much grave 
preparation, the danger to be apprehended as- 
sumed rather the form of pleasurable excitement. 
Twenty lancers, well mounted, comprised the en- 
tire force of the detachment; and, non-combatant 
as he was, Clifford had judged it expedient to gird 
himself with a borrowed sword, and to accommo- 
date the holsters of his military saddle—somewhat 
too large for the pony on which it was put—with 
a pair of loaded pistols. 

We have said that the morning was fine, and 
with joyous spirits, like those of a schoolboy es- 
caped from the irksomeness of long confinement to 
tasks, Clifford and his companion left behind them 
the confusion of the camp, and, after surmounting 
some mountainous ridges and passing through 
numerous defiles, their course for several versts lay 
through a delicious and fertile valley, watered by 
the Belbec ; and here, early in the day, the de- 
tachment rested. 

Later on their march, however, the scene changed 
to one of dreary desolation ; bare and frowning 
rocks piled on rocks seemed to forbid their fur- 
ther advance; and when one narrow, steep defile 
was passed, others, yet more forbidding, were be- 
fore them. Here, if anywhere on their march, 
danger might be apprehended from a hidden foe ; 


and, accordingly, the youthful commander made | 


such dispositions of his small force as the nature 
of the path dictated. 

It was while passing between walls of precipi- 
tous rocks, and in the narrowest part of the most 


dangerous pass they had yet encountered, that, | 


from silence almost oppressive, broken as it was 
only by the measured footfall of the cavalry and 





min, or sleeping upon straw. He partook every interest of 
the privates ; entered into all their little histories; mediated 
in their disputes; shared in their amusements; was at once 
their counsellor and example ; in short, the hero who planned, 
and then led the way to victory.”’ 

We may as well add, that the statements and opinions of 
this author, though, in the main, acknowledgedly correct, 
must be received with some slight deduction for caricature : 
he was deeply imbued with prejudice against everything Rus- 
sian. 


the occasional sharp and clear word of command, 
the air was suddenly rent with a fearful discharge 
of musketry, which echoed and re-echoed from the 
surrounding rocks, and then by the loud and reite- 
rated shouts of “ Allah-lah-Allah!” which pro- 
claimed the vicinity of a savage and implacable 
enemy. 

At the first alarm, Clifford stared wildly around 
him, to see his friend, the young officer, fall dead 
from his horse, while at least one half of the 
slender detachment had shared the same terrible 
fate ; while the wounded chargers of those who 
had yet escaped were plunging violently and rush- 
ing madly, in despite of their riders, towards the 
end of the valley. At the same time, as he glanced 
upwards, he saw that the rocks, which a few mo- 
ments before had seemed so deserted and lonely, 
were bristling with arms from yet hidden foes, 
while, behind, retreat was blocked up by a nume- 
rous band of Tartars, hastening towards their 
entrapped prey. 

All this Clifford had barely time to observe, ere 
a deadly sickness crept over him, and he became 
conscious that he himself was severely wounded. 
To spur his pony to immediate though probably 
hopeless flight was his first and only impulse; 
for, after a few bounds, the poor animal itself 
rolled over, and the rider’s last effort of perfect 
consciousness was a vain endeavour to disentan- 
gle his foot from the stirrup and his right leg 
from the crushing weight of the pony, now strug- 
gling in the agonies of death. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


DELIVERANCE.—AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE.—A NIGHT 
MARCH, AND A ROBBER’S CAVE. 


A pane of intense and excruciating pain roused 


plundering the dead. 
The convulsive movement and the feeble shriek 
of-pain of the young Englishman, which told of 


cent bloodshed, in the hand of one of the assassins. 
Another moment, and it would have been plunged 


| in Clifford’s breast, when a cry of surprise arrested | 
its descent, and preceded a loud and vigorous plea | 


from one of the plunderers for his life and safety. 





eyes, and was but partially aware of the new danger 
' which, as by a hair-breadth, he had escaped. He 
| opened them now, however, and they rested on a 
| countenance of singular repulsiveness bending over 
him, strange to say, with evident solicitude and 
| even with tears. 

“Thanks to St. Vladimir, he lives!’ shouted 
the man who owned that countenance, in the Rus- 
sian language, and in an evident ecstasy of de- 


‘light, while with one arm he gently raised the | 


| young Englishman’s head, and with the other, 














Penrhyn Clifford from his insensibility; and at 

the same moment he became conscious of many | 
loud voices, in rapid utterance, around him. The | 
pain was occasioned by the rough disentanglement | 
of his crushed limb from beneath the dead beast; | 
and the voices were those of the victorious rebels, | 
who, having intercepted, closed in upon, and slain | 
every soldier of the detachment who had survived | 
the first assault from their ambushment, were now | 














remaining life, was the signal for the uplifting of | 
a gleaming dagger, already discoloured with re- | 


Until this moment Clifford had not opened his | 
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bloodstained as it was, he poured into his mouth 
a mixture of ardent spirits and water from a lea- 
thern bottle which hung by his side. 

The copious draught which Clifford imbibed 
revived him for a moment, but it revived him to a 
keener sense of agony, and again he sank beneath 
it, together with loss of blood from a deep gun- 
shot wound in his side. 

When he again recovered, the sense of pain was 
lulled, and both his wound and his injured limb 
had evidently received such rudg surgical assist- 
ance as the appliances of his captors could com- 
mand: and to Clifford’s astonishment many hours 
must have elapsed since the fatal attack ; for the 
sun was low towards the horizon, and the cool air 
of evening, accompanied with the peculiar though 
faint odour which indicates the proximity of salt 
water, was fanning his aching brow. 

On looking around him, too, Clifford was sur- 
prised to see that the scene of the late sudden 
attack had disappeared. Instead of the narrow 
defile and frowning rocks, he looked upwards upon 
a broad, open, cloudless sky, and below upon a 
deep valley, on the side of which he was reclining 
on a couch of fresh-gathered grass. <A broad 
river, or rather an arm of the sea, filled up the 
greater part of the valley; and the wreaths of 
smoke which curled upwards from its banks gave 
evidence of human habitations, though these were 
not visible. 

Penrhyn Clifford—even had his imaginative 
faculties been in full play—-could scarcely have 
pictured to himself the scenes which, less than 
eighty years later in the history of the world, 
would be enacted on the near shores of that 
natural harbour, when the whole of the peninsula 
should have become an integral part of Russia, its 
Tartar inhabitants downtrodden and impover- 
ished, and the insignificant village of Acthjar— 
the smoke from whose huts he now watched with 
languid interest—should be the nucleus of perhaps 
the strongest fortified port and city in the world. 
Yet these were among the things which were to 
be: and the hill on which he lay, and the oppo- 
site shore on which he looked, have since then 
echoed with and trembled beneath the roar of 
artillery, such as then had never been cast ; have 
been torn up with tens of thousands of shells, from 
mortars which then were lying embedded in the 
earth in their native ore; have been saturated 
with the blood of Russians, Frenchmen, Britons ; 
and are fat with the bodies of tens of thousands 
of the slain. Such things were to be, though 
Clifford knew it not. 

Such imaginative and inquiring faculties as Clif- 
ford at that hour had it in his power to exercise, 
were concentrated on an object more nearly affect- 
ing himself—namely, the instrument of his pre- 
servation, whom he found carefully watching over 
him, and who, observing his returning conscious- 
ness, again uttered an exclamation of satisfaction 
and carefully raised his head and re-arranged his 
couch. 

Clifford looked with a feeling of puzzled atten- 
tion into the face of this man, with an increasing 
conviction that he had seen it elsewhere. The 
man was evidently not a Tartar, though in the 
Tartar dress. His features, as well as his lan- 
guage, denoted a more northern parentage ; and 
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those features! They were, as we have observed, 
exceedingly repulsive ; and out of the small, deep- 
set eyes especially darted, from under the shaggy 
eyebrows, gleams of sparkling vindictiveness, which 
were strangely at variance with the almost fond 
and feminine attention he paid to the wounded 
Englishman. Tormented with this vague recog- 
nition, which seemed to fly from him as he pur- 
sued it through the nooks and crannies of his 
memory, Clifford at length in a feeble voice ad- 
dressed the man. 

One word of reply dispelled the mist ; the man 
was the treasurer of the convict gang, whom Clif- 
ford had bountifully relieved, and Alexey Ivanoff's 
dvornik Paul. 

“Kind and generous Englishman,” said the 
Muscovite, “ you relieved me when I was in dis- 
tress, and you are the friend of my friend. He 
saved my life, and I save yours.” 

“ This is kind and grateful,” said Clifford, deeply 
moved; “but, Paul, I saw you last in St. Peters- 
burg, and now I find you is 

“ Gaspodin, I will tell you; it is not a long 
story. The police found me when Ivanoff got 
into trouble, and they came to search his room. 
They did not know me again, but they sent me 
for a soldier because they did not know me. I 
was marched to the Crimea, and deserted. That 
is all.” 

*T am too deeply indebted to you.to ask you 
more,” continued Clifford—‘ more about yourself, 
friend Paul; but tell me, if you can, what is be- 
come of Ivanoff.” 

“Lashed like a hound, and sent back to 
Semeonovskoye,” said Paul, with re-kindled fury 
in his eyes. 

“ Poor Ivanoff! my unhappy friend!” exclaimed 
Penrhyn Clifford: “but Paul, this dreadful 
onslaught to-day, and the murders I saw com- 
mitted—how will you answer for these? and if 
you should be taken # 

“TI will never be taken alive,” said Paul, 
composedly ; “and as to the rest, speak low, or 
best speak not at all. My comrades have long 
ears.” 

Until now, Clifford imagined themselves to be 
alone ; but turning his face in the direction towards 
which Paul’s finger quietly pointed, he noticed a 
portion of the Tartar band stretched on the green- 
sward, some smoking, others eating and drinking, 
and all apparently at their ease. Close by, also, 
he perceived the means by which he himself had 
been transported from one spot to another while 
in a state of insensibility, namely, a kind of rude 
hand-barrow ingeniously formed of the handles of 
two of the lances which had belonged to his late 
escort, interwoven with tough stems of climbing 
plants, and strewed with soft and pliant leafy 
twigs of such trees as had been met with on the 
march. 

* And what do you intend to do with me?” 
asked Clifford of the man, who, whatever had been 
his crimes, and however unpromising his appear- 
ance, was evidently his preserver and protector. 

“Fear nothing,” said Paul; “I pledge myself 
for your safety if you attend to my instructions ;” 
and satisfied that no further harm was intended 
against him by the marauders or rebels—for Clif- 
ford was at a loss to know which to deem them— 
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into whose hands he had fallen, and faint with 
loss of blood from his wound, as well as otherwise 
suffering, he relapsed into silence. 

It was not till the shades of evening began to 
fall, that the band showed any disposition to move. 
Then they suddenly became alert; Clifford was 
carefully and even tenderly replaced on the 
hurdle, rendered additionally soft by a mattrass of 
soft grass; and then they recommenced their 
march downward, to the water’s edge. Here 
another halt took place, of short continuance, how- 
ever; and the measured fall of oars presently 
broke the stillness of night. Once more, the 
wounded man was lifted from his travelling couch, 
and laid at the bottom of a commodious boat, into 
which some of the Tartars also stepped, Paul 
among their number; and then the boat pushed 
off from land. 

It might be an hour, or two, or three, ere the 
boat touched the opposite shore, considerably 
higher up the river, as Clifford judged, though he 
had as slight grounds for forming this opinion as 
he had of judging of the flight of time; for he 
had several times relapsed into partial insensi- 
bility. The boat had no sooner reached its desti- 
nation than the marauders sprang on shore, and 
Clifford, with the same care as before, was replaced 
on his travelling bed. He could but observe that 
now, all reasons for silence and watchfulness 
having probably ceased, there was much wild and 
even uproarious merriment among his captors, 
which seemed but little consonant with the mur- 
derous deed in which they had been so lately 
engaged, and which grated discordantly on his 
saddened soul. At length, to his great relief, and 
after what appeared to him to have been a long 
and toilsome march, and, during the last part of 
it, up a steep and difficult ascent, they finally 
halted ; and the young Englishman found himself 
borne into damp cavernous air and utter darkness, 
from which, a moment afterwards, his bearers and 
himself emerged into a dimly lighted apartment, 
which he speedily ascertained to be an extensive 
cave, the light proceeding from a large fire in the 
centre, around which was seated a numerous 
company of Tartars, who received the new-comers 
with exclamations of welcome. 

To Clifford’s satisfaction, Paul was still by his 
side, and constituted himself his nurse and attend- 
ant. A rude but soft bed was soon provided for 
him, his wound and bruises were examined and 
dressed, apparently by a skilful hand, a febrifuge 
was administered, and ere long, in spite of his 
sorrowful remembrance of the events of the day, 
and his anxieties for the future, he sank into a 
troublous slumber. 


Tur Rewarp oF porne One’s Duty.—Whitfield and 
a pious companion were much annoyed one night, at a pub- 
lie-house, by a set of gamblers in the room adjoining where 
they slept. Their noisy clamour and horrid blasphemy so 
excited Whitfield’s abhorrence and pious sympathy that 
he could not rest. “I will goin to them, and reprove their 
wickedness,” he said. His companion remonstrated in 
vain. He went. His words of reproof fell apparently pow- 
erless upon them. Returning, he laid down to sleep. His 
companion asked him, rather abruptly, “ What did you 
gain by it?” “A soft ‘pillow,’ »” he said patiently, and soon 
fell asleep. 





NAPOLEON II. DUKE OF REICHSTADT, 
A REMINISCENCE OF VIENNA. 


Ir would be idle to speculate upon the destiny of 
the newly-born son of Napoleon 111, Emperor of 
the French. May it be a happy one! May 
France and Europe have reason to bless the day 
of his birth, as being the harbinger of peace, and 
of that union among the French people which 
alone can constitute their political strength! 
That strength, if exercised uprightly and with- 
out undue ‘ambition, will be the surest guaran- 
tee for European repose, and for the develop- 
ment of the amazing sources of progressive use- 
fulness and civilization continually springing up 
around us. 

High hopes were entertained and proclaimed in 
France—as on the present occasion—at the birth 
of the great Napoleon’s son, at the palace of the 
Tuileries, on the 20th of March, 1811. He was 
christened in the evening, in the chapel of the 
Tuileries, one of his titles being King of Rome: 
the ceremonial on the occasion was similar to that 
observed on the evening of the 16th of March, 
1856, at the christening of Napoleon 111 in the 
same chapel of the Tuileries. In walking 
through the Louvre, not one of the least inter- 
esting of the relics of the Napoleon family ex- 
hibited there, is the little white jacket of the King 
of Rome. 

On the 23rd of January, 1814, he was, for the 
second time, confided, together with his mother 
the Empress Maria Louisa, daughter of the 
Emperor of Austria, to the protection of the citi- 
zens of Paris, by his imperial father, when he was 
about to depart in order to place himself at the 
head of his army, to resist the Allies, who were 
rapidly advancing towards the French capital; 
and on the 29th of March, in the same year, he 
quitted Paris with his mother, never to return 
thither. On the 6th of April, 1814, the Emperor 
Napoleon formally renounced, at Fontainebleau, 
the thrones of France and Italy for himself and 
his heirs ; and his son, from the age of between 
three and four, until his death at the palace of 
Schenbrunn, near Vienna, on the 22nd of July, 
1832, was under the care of his maternal grand- 
father, the Emperor Francis of Austria. 

At the close of the year 1824, I arrived at 
Vienna on my return to England from Odessa, 
and I was so fortunate as to be the bearer of a 
letter of introduction from a valued friend of 
mine, the Prussian consul at Odessa, to Mr. 
Foresti, one of the governors of Napoleon’s son, 
whose Austrian title was the Duke de Reichstadt. 
Without delay, I called upon this gentleman at 
the young duke’s apartments in the Imperial 
palace, and was received with much cordiality 
and politeness. I had the pleasure of a long 
conversation concerning the great Napoleon’s son 
with Mr. Foresti, who told me that he was gifted 
with superior abilities, that his disposition was 
most amiable, and that he had every possible 
advantage in point of education. 

In the course of this (to me) interesting con- 
versation, I expressed a great desire to see the 
prince ; and Mr. Foresti readily assured me that 
he would take an early opportunity of giving me 
that pleasure. 
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| three flights of stairs. I wished there had been a 
| dozen. 


A few days afterwards I received a polite 
invitation to call on him on the following morning. 
I did so. Mr. Foresti then informed me that the 
young duke would leave his apartments at half- 
past twelve precisely, to take his usual carriage 
airing, and he recommended me to be near the 
entrance to them at that hour. Considerably 
before the appointed time, I was on the spot. I 
was alone in the corridor leading to the apart- 
ments ; and whilst anxiously pacing it, a set of 
shadows passed before my “ mind’s eye,” repre- 
senting the different phases of the person and 
exploits of the youth’s eagle-like father, from the 
vrat parchemin, as he described himself to have 
been in the early part of his career, to the imperial 
embonpoint at which he arrived in after-years ; 
and I called to my recollection the bold ‘steps by 
which he first raised himself into notice; the 
brilliancy of his course, with thrones and empires 
in his train ; his fall; his triumphant reappearance, 
and his last mighty but fatal struggle to secure a 
diadem for himself, or his offspring—this very 
boy. 

Nor was the captive of St. Helena absent from 
my imagination. Care-worn and iritable, his 
hand in his bosom, pressing upen a breaking 
heart, I fancied him looking wistfully on the 
bust of the fair child for whom that heart did 
beat, with as much affection as his cold nature 
possessed. Then came the last seene—the lifeless 
body, lying on the couch like a reeumbent statue 
onatomb; the passion-worn features restored to 
their placid expression by the icy, levelling hand 
of death, whilst the faithful few who had shared 
his exile silently contemplated his remains, and 
wept. 

This shadow was fading away, when the origin 
of these imaginings appeared in the form of a 
gentlemanly lad of about fourteen, rather slightly 
made and tall for his age, fresh-coloured and 
handsome. He wore a brown great-coat and 
round hat, and was accompanied by Mr. Foresti. 
He bowed very politely to me, as did Mr. Foresti, 
who invited me to join them. We had to descend 


| three handsome stone staircases before arriving 


| horses, was drawn up. 


at along passage leading to a court-yard, where 
a handsome chariot, drawn by six very fine grey 
Mr. Foresti conversed 


familiarly with me, in the French language, the 


whole of the way; and on his expressing his 


| regret that he could not see so much of me as he 

| wished, in consequence of the death of one of his 

| colleagues, the young prince intimated his partici- 
|| pation in this regret by a most amiable smile and 
|| gesture. 








Mr. Foresti had told me that the profile was 
considered to mark the most forcibly the resem- 


_ blance of Napoleon’s son to his illustrious father. 


I observed it as I walked by his side, and thought 


| the likeness striking; that is, judging from those 


portraits of Napoleon which are admitted to be 
the best. The lower part of the face was full and 
round, and the mouth remarkably well formed ; 
his eyes were large and of a bluish-grey, his hair 
auburn, his head round and rather large, but 
becomingly so. 

He descended the broad stone stairs in a brisk 
and lively manner, but every movement was that 
of a gentleman. I have said that we descended 








When we arrived at the end of the corri- 
dor leading to where the carriage was drawn up, 
the young prince turned round, and again politely 
bowed to me. The prince did not enter into 
conversation with me, and etiquette of course 
prevented me from taking the initiative in any 
remarks. As a writer of antiquity, therefore, 
speaking of a passing meeting with Virgil, says, 


© Virgilium tantwm vidi’— 


“T only saw Virgil ’—so may I say that I had 
only a glance of the young Napoleon. I never 
came into contact with him after the above occa- 
sion, although I subsequently saw him at a dis- 
tance, in public. Still, the reminiscence of my 
interview with him is a pleasing page in me- 
mory’s book; and trifling as the occurrence was, 
this little narrative may interest the reader at 
the present moment, when the young Napoleon 
tv, that is to be, is the theme of the passing 
hour. 

Tn little more than eight years after the above 
period—namely, on the 22nd of July, 1832—this 
promising young prince died, at the palace of 
Scheenbrunn, near Vienna, at the age of twenty- 
six years and. four months. A popular French 
print of the day, we remember, exhibited the meet- 
ing of the father and theson, when the former was 
represented as exclaiming, “Alas! my son, why 
have you jomed me so soon?” Many remarks 
were made by our journalists as to the different 
circumstances under which the young prince’s 
eareer had opened and closed. It seemed, in- 
deed, at that time that the sun of the Napoleon 
dynasty had set, never to rise. Under some such 
feeling, apparently, was the following sketch of a 
visit to the prince’s tomb in Vienna penned by 
Mr. N. P. Willis. Little could any one then con- 
jecture what Louis Napoleon was twenty years 
afterwards to accomplish. 

“He lies,” writes Mr. Willis, “in the deep 
vaults of the Capuchin convent, with eighty-four 
of the Imperial family of Austria beside him. A 
monk answered our pull at the cloister-bell, and 
the valet translated my request into German. He 
opened the gate with a guttural ‘ Yaw!’ and, light- 
ing a wax-candle at a lamp burning before the 
image of the Virgin, unlocked a massive brazen 
door at the end of the corridor, and led the way 
into the vault. The Capuchin was as pale as 
marble, and quite bald, though young. He impa- 
tiently waved away the officious interpreter after 
a moment or two, and asked me if I understood 
Latin. Nothing could have been more striking 
than the whole scene. The immense bronze sar- 
cophagi lay in long aisles behind railings of iron ; 
and as the long-robed monk strode on with his 
lamp through the darkness, pronouncing the name 
and title of each, as he unlocked the door and 
struck it with his heavy key, he seemed to me, 
with his solemn pronunciation, like some myste- 
rious being calling forth the Imperial tenants to 
judgment. He appeared to have a something of 
scorn in his manner as he looked on the splendid 
workmanship of the vast coffin, and pronounced 
the sounding titles of the ashes within. At that 
of the celebrated Empress Maria Theresa alone, he 
stopped to make a comment. It was a simple 
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PORTRAIT OF NAPOLEON II, 


tribute to her virtues, and he uttered it slowly, 
as if he were merely musing to himself. He 
passed on to her husband, Francis 1, and then 
proceeded uninterruptedly till he came to a new 
copper coffin. It lay in a niche, beneath a tall, 
dim window; and the monk, merely pointing to 
the inscription, set down his lamp, and began to 
pace up and down the damp floor with his head 
on his breast, as if it were a matter of course 
that here I was to be left awhile to my 
thoughts. 

“Tt was certainly the spot, if there is one in the 
world, to feel emotion. In the narrow enclosure 
on which my finger rested lay the last hopes of 
Napoleon. The heart of the master-spirit of the 
world was bound up in these ashes. He was beau- 
tiful, accomplished, generous, brave. He was 
loved with a sort of idolatry by the nation with 
which he had passed his childhood. He had won 
all hearts. His death seemed impossible. There 
was a universal prayer that he might live—his 
inheritance of glory was so incalculable. 

“ The monk took up his lamp, and re-ascended 
to the cloister in silence. He shut the convent- 
door behind me, and the busy street seemed to 
me profane. How short a time does the most 
— event interrupt the common current of 
ife ! 

An epitaph, in the Latin tongue, was inscribed 
on the tomb of the Duke de Reichstadt, by order 
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of his grandfather, the Emperor of Austria. The | 


following is a translation of it :— 





TO THE ETERNAL MEMORY 
OF 
JOSEPH CHARLES FRANCIS, DUKE OF 
REICHSTADT, 
SON OF 
NAPOLEON, EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH, 
AND OF 
MARIA LOUISA, ARCHDUCHESS OF AUSTRIA. 
BORN AT PARIS, XX MARCH, MDCCCXI. 
IN HIS CRADLE 
HE WAS HAILED BY THE TITLE OF 
KING OF ROME. 
HE WAS ENDOWED WITH EVERY FACULTY 
AND ADVANTAGE, BOTIL OF 
MIND AND BODY. 

HIS STATURE WAS TALL, HIS COUNTENANCE 
ADORNED WITH ALL THE CHARMS OF YOUTH, 
AND HIS CONVERSATION FULL 
OF AFFABILITY. 

HE DISPLAYED AN ASTONISHING CAPACITY FOR | 
STUDY, AND THE EXERCISES OF 
THE MILITARY ART. 

ATTACKED BY PULMONARY DISEASE, 

HE WAS CARRIED OFF, BY A MOST LAMENTABLE | 

DEATH, ; 
AT SCHENBRUNN, NEAR VIENNA, 
XXII JULY, MDCCCXXXII. 
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HOW TO RISE. 


THE great question of the age—the question 
which is asked on all hands by philanthropists, 
real or pretended—is, how are the people to be 
elevated? The extent of the popular ignorance, 
and of the popular debasement resulting from it, 
has long been acknowledged ; yet evidences of the 


low moral condition of the majority of the humbler. 


orders of society seem to accumulate day by day, 
in spite of all that is done by the schoolmaster 
and the Press to diffuse intelligence and create the 
desire of improvement. We are convinced that 
this last-mentioned thing—the desire, the determi- 
nation, to achieve independence and excellence—is 
the grand desideratum, the one thing most want- 
ing, towards a satisfactory solution of the great 
question. It is vain for the philanthropist and 
the preacher to cry out, “ Excelsior! Excelsior !” 
unless the cry meet a response in the hearts of 
those to whom it is directed. There is no excel- 
ling without climbing, and nobody can climb 
without an effort and a succession of efforts. 
What is wanting is the inducements to make the 
necessary exertion. Let us see if we can supply 
some of these inducements, not, this time, by 
reasoning on the subject, but by the c*tation of 
some examples which, by showing that it is possi- 
ble for a man to raise himself in the social and 
intellectual scale, may stir up some of us to make 
at least a resolute and persevering attempt. 
About a hundred and fifty years ago, there was 
running about the garden and grounds of the then 
Duke of Argyle, a child of eight years of age, the 
son of the duke’s gardener. The little fellow was 
ignorant of everything but what grew in the 
garden or was to be seen in his father’s cottage. 
His parents had no means of giving him educa- 
tion; but a servant of the duke’s household took 
him in hand out of compassion, and taught him 
his letters and the elements of reading. Reading 
grew into a habit, and with the habit of reading 
grew the desire and love of knowledge. It 
happened that while the boy was thus storing his 
mind with information of various kinds, the duke 
commenced building a new wing to the mansion. 
The child looked on curiously at the work as it 
proceeded day by day, and seeing the architect 
make use of a rule and compasses to make his 
calculations, he inquired the meaning of the pro- 
ceeding, and then learned, what he did not know 
before, that there was such a science as arithmetic, 
and that he might know all about it in books. 
He managed to buy or borrow a book on arithme- 
tic, and, setting himself to work, thoroughly 
mastered its contents. Hearing from the builders 
that there was another important science called 
geometry, he procured a book upon that, and soon 
mastered that alsoin like manner. His reading in- 
formed him that the best books on this science were 
written in Latin, whereupon he bought a Latin 
dictionary and grammar, and laboured diligently 
at them till he had acquired the language. Some 
one told him that there were excellent scientific 
works in the French tongue; so he got possession 
of a French dictionary and grammar, and success- 
fully learned that language also. The curious 
part of the business is, that the boy did all this 
while learning his trade as a gardener under his 





father between the ages of eight and eighteen, 
and without suspecting all along that he was 
doing anything extraordinary. He was eighteen 
years of age when, the duke coming into the 
garden one day, saw a Latin copy of Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s celebrated “ Principia’ lying on the grass. 
Conceiving that it belonged to himself, he gave 
orders that it should be carried back to the 
library. The young gardener stepped forward— 
“Your Grace, the book belongs to me.” 

“To you!” said his Grace; “do you under- 
stand geometry,—Latin, Newton?” 

“T know a little of them,” said the youth, with 
an air of simplicity arising from a profound igno- 
rance of his own knowledge and talents. 

The duke, an accomplished man, with a turn 
for the exact sciences, commenced a conversation 
on the subject of mathematics. He asked him 
several searching questions, and was astonished 
with the force, the accuracy, and the simplicity of 
his answers. He then questioned him on his past 
life, and learned from the lad’s own lips the details 
given above. There was nothing like boasting in 
the young man’s narrative, and no apparent 
consciousness that he deserved praise for what he 
had done; it only seemed to him a natural conse- 
quence that whoever could read might learn what- 
ever he chose. 

His account charmed the duke, who drew the 
unconscious genius from obscurity, and provided 
him with an employment which left him plenty of 
time for the cultivation of the sciences. He dis- 
covered in him the same genius for music, for 
painting, for architecture, and for all the sciences 
which depend on calculations and proportions. 

Such is the history of the youth of Edmund 
Stone, the well-known mathematician. He lived 
to an advanced age, preserving an unblemished 
reputation and rendering important services to 
science. Among the works which he left behind 
him are a “‘ Mathematical Dictionary,” a “ Treatise 
on Fluxions,” another on Euclid, and another on 
the use of mathematical instruments. He died 
in 1768. 


At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
there was to be seen, wandering in the fields in 
attendance upon a few sheep, or perhaps upon an 
ox tethered to him by a rope, a ragged shock- 
haired child of ten years of age, the son of a poor 
peasant couple of whose parental care he had been 


deprived by death. The little lone orphan was 
sent into the fields to earn his daily bread by 
leading the cattle to pasture, and keeping the 
flocks within bounds in a district where there 
were, and are to this day, no fences. With no 
fond parents to caress, no companions to play 
with him, it may be imagined that the life of the 
little outcast was sufficiently dreary and melan- 
choly ; but he found a compensation for his loneli- 
ness in attempts to gratify his thirst for know- 
ledge—a passion which took possession of his 
mind in his very earliest childhood. With know- 
ledge he must be fed, knowledge of some sort or 
other, and having no opportunity of exercising a 
choice, he was obliged to content himself with 
such means as came in his way. He had no 
books, and they would have been of no use to him 
if he had had them, seeing that he knew nota 
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single letter of the alphabet, and had not a friend 
to teach him. ‘The first thing we find him doing 
is making a collection of snakes, frogs, toads, and 
such reptiles and small animals as he could 
succeed in capturing, and studying their structure 
and habits, and asking everybody who came in 
his way for information concerning them. It was 
but little information, however, that he derived 
from them—for the inhabitants of the district 
were profoundly ignorant, and quite as likely to 
mislead as to instruct him. 

In this way the young Du Val spent his boy- 
hood—groping in the dark, as it were, for food to 
satisfy his hungry intellect. At length he hap- 
pened to catch sight of a book in the hands of a 
peasant boy, who had learned to read. The vo- 
lume was Asop’s Fables, with rude pictorial illus- 
trations. He had long been craving in secret for 
the ability to read; and the sight of this volume 
aroused in him a determination not to be baulked. 
He earnestly besought the owner of the book to 
teach him his letters; but the boy was rarely in 
the humour to comply with his request. The 
only way to ensure his compliance was to bribe 
him; and this Du Val did with every miserable 
coin that he could scrape together by any species 
of labour or sacrifice. It was only by long and 
weary struggles against incredible difficulties that 
he succeeded at length so far as to be able with 
immense labour to spell out a page or two of the 
book. Having advanced so far, he became acci- 
dentally possessed of one of the country almanacs, | 
of which enormous numbers are annually hawked | 
through the French provinces. Here his atten- | 
_tion was caught by the twelve signs of the zodiac, | 





which he expected to find delineated in the heavens, 
and constantly watched for them there—it need 


not be said, in vain. His observations were not, 
however, fruitless; and after a time he began to 
realize some of the facts of astronomy, and to rea- 
son upon them with remarkable sagacity. Having 
occasion to go to Nancy, he saw in a printseller’s | 
shop-window a map of the world, This he pur- | 
chased for a trifle, and it became to him a new 
source of wonder and speculation. He pored over 
it incessantly, devoting to it all his hours of lei- 
sure. He had everything to discover for himself, 
and was so unacquainted with the science of geo- 
graphy as at first to mistake the degrees on the 
equator for French leagues; but by application | 
and perseverance he corrected his first blunders, 
and came to a competent understanding of the 
map and its practical usefulness. 

Du Val’s fondness for study, and for retirement 
that he might study uninterruptedly, gave him a 
distaste for the society of the boisterous peasant 
lads of his native village. To be freed from their 
intrusions and interruptions, he applied to a com- 
pany of hermits, living together in the recesses of 
a wood, at some distance from Nancy, and engaged 
himself with them to feed and tend a few cows 
which they kept, and perform other menial ser- 
vices. The hermits, like most of the ascetics of 
that particular era, were grossly ignorant of scien- 
tifie matters, and quite unqualified to direct the 
studies of their herdsman. They had, however, in 
the cells a tolerable collection of books among 
them, and to these Du Val had access, and now 
for the first time felt himself in his element, 





and to make important progress in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. Happily, many persons of 
education came to visit the hermits, and to them 
he invariably applied for the solution of any diffi- 
culty he met with in his reading, and derived most 
valuable assistance in this way. Every farthing 


of money that he earned in this hard service he ‘|| 


laid out in maps and books, and studied them 
with all the ardour of his mind night and day— 
caring nothing for his personal appearance, which 
was wild and savage as an Orson of the woods. 

Du Val remained in the service of the hermits 
and their cows, discharging his duty with rigid 
fidelity, and as rigidly subjecting the passions and 
pleasures of youth to the cravings of his mind for 
knowledge, up to his twenty-first year. As it 
was with Edmund Stone, so it happened with Du 
Val: accident, or what seemed accident, rescued 
him from obscurity and difficulty, and placed him 
in a position of comfort and honour. 

In the autumn of 1717, the young Prince of 
Lorraine happened to be hunting in the forest 
where the hermits had their residence. The tutor 
and governor of the young prince, Baron Psutsch- 
ner, having strayed from the hunt, came unex- 
pectedly upon the young Du Val sitting quietly 
under a tree, surrounded with his maps and books 
spread out upon the grass, while the hermit’s cows 
tranquilly chewed the cud in a dell below. The 
spectacle of a herdsman, with a face tanned to 
the colour of bark, and shaded only by a long 
thatch of flaxen hair, his sole garb a tattered 
garment of coarse linen, and with a heap of maps 
and books about him, seemed to the baron so 
strange a sight, that he rode off at once to bring 
the prince to witness it. The prince rode up im- 
mediately, and put many questions to Du Val 
concerning his way of life and the progress he 
had made in learning. The answers of the herds- 
man showed the prince that he had already mas- 
tered the elements of several sciences. The prince 
proposed that he should enter his service, and of- 
fered to take him to court. Du Val had read in 
the hermit’s books that the atmosphere of a court 
was unfavourable to study and inimical to virtue ; 
and he answered with the utmost simplicity, “ that 
he should prefer to tend upon his cows and lead a 
tranquil life in the forest, with which he was per- 


| fectly satisfied, rather than give up his studies to 


wait on the prince; but that if his highness would 
introduce him to the society of books instead of 
courtiers, and give him an opportunity of acquir- 
ing more learning and knowledge, he was quite 
ready to follow him at once.” The prince was 
much pleased with his answer, and, interceding 
with his father on behalf of the herdsman, pre- 
vailed on the duke to send him to the college at 
Pont-au-Mausson. All Du Val’s oppositions were 
immediately at an end. His course at college was 
triumphant. He made the tour of France, for 
further improvement, at the charge cf the duke, 
and gained a professorship in the Academy of 
Luneville, with a liberal salary. Subsequently he 
won still greater honours and rewards, and lived 
to enjoy them to the age of fourscore years. 
Through life he maintained his modesty and sim- 
plicity of demeanour, and delighted to recur to 
the particulars of his youthful course. He died 
in 1775. 
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In the year 1699, the son of a carpenter, named | 
Harrison, of Foulby, in Yorkshire, lay ill in bed, | 
unable to move about. He was a child of six | 
years of age; and among the indulgences that | 
were offered him to while away the tedium of sick- | 
ness, he chose to have the works of a watch laid 
open upon his pillow, that he might mark its | 
movements. As he grew up he received very lit- 
tle education, and was put to learn his father’s 
trade, working with him in the carpenter’s shop 
and at the houses of his patrons. As he had no | 
time for study by day, he made time by sitting up 
at night, and was in the habit of writing out in 
full whatever he wished to learn thoroughly. 
Clocks, watches, and wheel machinery of all kinds 
had more charms for him than anything else ; and 
to the construction and improvement of these he 
directed all his energies and experiments. With 
this view he pursued the study of arithmetic in 
its higher branches, and became a good practical 
mathematician. He invariably embodied any new 
idea that struck him in a new timepiece ; and by 
a series of trials in this way attained to a sounder 
knowledge of his subject than was possessed by 
any professed horologist of his time. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, a reward was of- 
fered by the Government for the discovery of a 
successful mode of ascertaining the longitude at 
sea. Harrison’s attention was drawn to the sub- 
ject, and he had the ambition to compete for the 
twenty thousand pounds which was to reward the 
difficult achievement. He first produced a clock, 
whose movements he expected would be proof 
against the irregularities of climate aud the motion 
of a vessel, An experiment, made with it during 
foul weather on the River Humber, showed that 
he had caleulated rightly ; and he brought the 
clock to London, and submitted it to the members 
of the Royal Society. They gave him a certificate, 
to the effect that his machine promised to perform 
with the necessary exactness. In consequence of 
this, a trial was made on board a man-of-war, 
bound for Lisbon, and succeeded so well, that the 
Board of Longitude awarded Harrison £500, and 
encouraged him to proceed. How he did proceed 
—how he abandoned the clock form, and made his 
chronometers in the shape of large watches—how 
he finally conquered all difficulties, fairly fulfilled 
the conditions required, and received the £20,000, 
and enjoyed the fame due to his. genius and per- 
severance— most people know, and those who do not 
can easily learn from the pages of the Biographical 
Dictionary. 


William Gifford was the son of a dissipated and 
abandoned man, who had no care for his offspring, 
and who closed a vagabond life by a premature 
death. His widow soon followed him to the 
grave, and at twelve years of age young Gifford 
was left alone in the world. During his parents’ 
life he had known poverty and wretchedness in 
their worst forms, and after their decease he was 
bound apprentice to 2 shoemaker, who, proving a 
hard and tyrannical master, did not much better 
his lot. The boy’s single possession was one book, 
a“Tyeatise on Algebra,” but this was a sealed 
book to him, owing to his ignorance of the ele- 
mentery principles which would have enabled him | 


to understand it. Happily, his master’s son had | 





a copy of “ Fenning’s Introduction,” and through 
reading this by stealth, Gitfurd was enabled at 
length to make use of his own volume. Being 
without pens, ink, and paper, or a farthing to pur- 
chase them with, he hit upon the plan of beating 
out fragments of leather with his hammer, and 
working the problems upon them with a blunt 
awl. His progress, though slow, was solid and 
real. A ludicrous blunder on the part of a sign- 
painter at length elicited his dangerous talent for 
satire and versification, which he exercised so 
cleverly as to win the admiration of the whole 
town, and, unhappily, to excite the ill-will of his 
master, who searched the lad’s garret, pounced 
upon his little library, his paper and mathematical 
diagrams, and rigorously forbade all further appli- 
cation to study. This cireumstance, which threat- 
ened to overthrow the lad’s prospects and doom 
him to ignorance, proved the cause of his eventual 
prosperity. Mr. Cooksley, a surgeon in the town, 
being struck with the vigour and solidity of the 
young man’s productions, visited him, heard the 
particulars of his history, and immediately raised 
a subscription for the purpose of buying up his 
indentures and releasing him from the tyrannical 
shoemaker. This liberality was not thrown away. 
In two years from the time of his release, Gifford 
had prepared himself to enter the university. 
The same kind friends sent him to Oxford, where 
his fine talents and finer industry enabled him 
soon to support himsel]i. He gained the regard 
of Earl Grosvenor, who became his patron, and 
made him tutor to his son, with whom he made 
the tour of Europe. On his return to England 
he devoted his life to literature, and from that 
time to the day of his death rose in favour and 
popularity with the public, and gathered honours 
and emoluments rarely enjoyed by members of 
the literary profession. The shoemaker’s appren- 
tice achieved a reputation of the first rank, became 
the ccmpanion of nobles and statesmen, died in 
opulent circumstances, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 


Here, then, are four examples of men who have 
risen, three of them from the very lowest con- 
dition of life, to reputation, honour, and emolu- 
ment. Were it desirable so to do, we might 
increase the four to forty, and in fact to an 
indefinite amount beyond that, by extending our 
researches among the biographies of the living 
and the dead. Where there is a will, the above 
narratives show, there is a way, because a resolute 
and determined will, wills to make a way for itself 
and gathers fresh strength from the conflict with 
opposing obstacles. If it be objected that, of the 
above examples, three, at least, were helped 
onward to the goal by other hands, we would 
reply, that all three of them had really won the 
prize before they got it ; that Stone in his garden, 
Du Val in his forest, and Gifford in his cobbler’s 
stall, had already fought and won the battle with 
circumstances, and were worthy of the guerdon 
they received. Whoever will strive as they strove 
shall assuredly rise—not, it may well be, to honour 
equally conspicuous and remarkable—but to a 
higher level than that from which they start at 


the outsct. 
Yet let us not be misunderstood. We adduce 
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the above examples as proofs of what may be done 
by the diligent use of the faculties given to us by 
our Creator, not as recommending our readers to 
aim at social elevation, as the chief end of self- 
culture. A higher motive should stimulate us in 
the race ; and in viewing success in life, we should 
ever remember that if it is purchased at the ex- 
pense of eternal interests, it is bought too dear. 
It is well remarked by the writer of “ Successful 
Men of Modern Times,’* and the remark ought 
to be kept in view by the young reader—that “ he 
who gains a crown of glory which never fades 
away, and who is admitted to the participation of 
pleasures which eye hath not seen and ear hath 
not heard, nor the heart of man conceived, is after 
all the truly successful man.” 





ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 


I saILED from Britain not long ago for Montreal ; 
and a few notices of the trip will probably be found 
of interest, particularly at a period when the loss 
of the North American steam-packet “ Pacific” 
has painfully engaged the public attention. 

We soon got clear of the land, and began to 
creep slowly westward. Nothing worth naming 
happened till we had been a week out. In the 
interval everybody got sea-sick, and on terms of 
the closest intimacy. On the eighth day, how- 
ever, it began to blow, and we soon had a stiff 
gale and a bad head-sea, into which the ship 
struck heavily, and in which she rolled as only an 
iron-laden ship can roll. Sail after sail was taken 
in, and at length the men went aloft to reef the 
maintop. Now I never like to see men out on a 
yard in rough weather, and on this occasion I felt 
very uncomfortable, and wished heartily that they 
were all safely down again. Poor fellows! there 
were but few of them, and slowly did they gather 
in the canvass, and make fast the respective 
points—now sinking down towards the water as 
the yard dipped, and now thrown high in air as it 
swung to the other side. I watched them in- 
tently. A few minutes more, and all would be 
done ; but there was a doomed man among them, 
and suddenly he lost his hold, and fell face on into 
the water, as it hissed by us like a cauldron. 
There were few people on deck. Those who were, 
rushed to the side, only to see him hurried along 
the quarter and astern, helpless, although he swam 
well, and hopeless, though he was very young. 
I ran upon the poop; the captain and mate were 
already there. They undid the life-buoy, which 
always hangs near the wheel; but it was too late. 
Already the lad was beyond human reach, and 
every moment swept him further away. No boat 
could live in such a sea, and we could do nothing. 
Then each looked in horror at the other, and again 
at the strong swimmer, as he fiercely struck the 
water, battling for life. He uttered no ery, and 
we never spoke. The silence was only broken by 
the angry surge and the wild whistle of the 
winds. For a few minutes he rose on every crested 
wave, and struggled through the awful hollow 
beyond, to rise again on the further side. Then 
we looked in vain, for he had gone down. All 


* See a useful and cheap volume of the Religious Tract 
Society’s Monthly Series, under the above title, 








this was accomplished in a shorter time than [ 
have taken to trace these lines. 

Most strange! a soul had passed. Why ?P— 
whither? And while this miserable woe was ac- 
complished in that miserable ocean, other men 
and women were safe, happy, and all unconscious 
of the terrors and agonies of that young and now 
hidden, but yet warm heart. Ah! most true and 
solemn it is, that 


* Death comes in unexpected forms, 
At unexpected hours.” 


Next morning the storm was past, but the sky 
looked gloomy, and every one was sad. Two or 
three days afterwards I saw the captain inspect- 
ing the list of his crew, and he marked out one 
name, writing opposite it, “ Drowned at sea.” 

We had now some weeks of baffling winds, wea- 
risome calms, and little progress. Still our days 
passed pleasantly. Their monotony was broken 
by the efforts we made to pacify our increasing 


appetites by long walks and talks on the quarter- | 


deck, on the part of those who had not contrived 
what is always so desirable in long voyages, to 





chalk out some useful occupation for their time. | 


There was, however, plenty to observe. 


“ Dirty Allan” made his appearance. The party | 
thus euphoniously distinguished by the sailors is | 


a sea-bird, who questionless merits his title. In 


his ways of living he is one of the shabbiest of | 


the “ feathered people.” 
our own species, he prefers filching to working, 
and takes more trouble to get a stolen dinner than 
would suffice to procure him a couple of honest 
ones. And yet he is active, and as able to forage 


for himself as any of his smaller acquaintances. 
His practice is to sneak about among his little | 
neighbours, and whenever he sees a poor fellow 


catch a fish, to make after him. Away then fly 
the two. The fugitive, by melancholy experience, 
has a shrewd guess as to the probable issue of the 
affair; but he takes his chance, and swallows his 
bill full. Perhaps he may get clear with it. 
“ Dirty Allan,” however, is resolved that he shall 
disgorge. On they go. The pirate flies fastest. 
He is close on his prey. Still there is no sign of 
disgorging ; but the smaller bird is making up 
his mind, and when he sees that he really cannot 
save both his feathers and his dinner, he drops the 
latter into the water, and, freed from a weight 
which may be one-third of his own, he quickens 
his speed and leaves “ Allan” behind. He might 
as well stop now, however; for “ Dirty Allan” 
has no intention of following him, but quietly 
picks up his ejected prey, and goes off, to look for 
some other chance. 

With a breeze occasionally, and foul winds al- 
ways, we gradually stood further southward than 
is usual on such occasions, ever gaining a little 
westing. In these warmer latitudes we fell in 
with the “ Portuguese man-of-war.” Slowly we 
slid through the glassy waters, and slowly this 
strange creature drifted past, calm, beautiful, and 
pure. Its pink-veined sails were all set, and glis- 
tened like fairest crystal in the noon. We some- 
times tried to catch them, but always failed. We 
had to content ourselves with watching them as 
they floated on their sunny and aimless voyage. 
They are frail, feeble things ; but yet they seem 








Like a good many of | 
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so secure, and are very fearless. They feel at 
home, and in the wild night, when the tempest 
rages fiercely, and stout ships quiver, and brave 
hearts beat quicker, they lie safe, down in the un- 
plumbed and motionless abyss, to rise, like sun- 
dyed microcosms, to greet a brighter day. 

At various times we floated through myriads 
of Meduse ; and odd-looking things they were 
—mere balls of gelatinous stuff, which melted 
away whenever they were taken out of the water. 
The simile may not be poetic, but they resemble 
nothing so much as large American onions, float- 
ing root uppermost. Shoals of fish, about the 
size of perch, fed on them. 

Once a broken topmast passed us. A solitary 
bird was sitting on it. Not long after some boards 
were seen, with a number on one of them. At 
sea such things give rise to many surmises, and 
point out unmistakeably to a landsman the suffer- 
ings of others and his own dangers. Then we see 
a bucket, and another time a plank covered with 
barnacles. The topmast and board with the num- 
ber were proofs of but recent mischief. We never 
heard, however, nor could hear how they came 
there. 

A whale, too, popped up now and then, lifting 
his big, brown, slimy back out of the water, and 
keeping it there for a few seconds, to the great 
delectation of the children and surprise of the 
ancients. But our visitor seldom stayed long. 
With a slide, as if moving round on a pivot, he 
went down head foremost, just heaving up the 
tip of his tail as he vanished. In a little while he 
would emerge again, throwing out as he did so 
two jets of water, with a noise like a far-away, 
high-pressure engine. 

The porpoises, too, came to see us, tumbling 
about with a rapidity and ungainliness alike sur- 
prising. I often wondered how they managed to 
move so ridiculously—now making straight for 
us, then darting off again, and now bounding 
across our bows in tumultuous excitement, to 
appear the next moment in the same hurry at our 
stern. The children had great fun with the por- 
poises, Which are certainly the drollest and least 
dignified fishes I ever saw. They seem salt-water 
merry-andrews, and are among fishes what mon- 
keys are among quadrupeds. A whale is a grave 
fellow ; a shark is still more grave; a dolphin is 
beautiful; and a flying-fish is a toy; but your 
porpoise is a sea joker, with none of the solemnity 
of his element about him. 

When we sailed there were many ships in sight, 
and a good number which seemed bound for the 
same quarter with ourselves; but in a few days 
these had all disappeared, and we were alone for 
weeks. In despite of birds and fishes, our soli- 
tude was sometimes all but oppressive. The hum 
of cities, the debates in parliament, tidings from 
the East, reached us no more. We had no cares 
but our own. The world had lost sight of us, and 
did not know where we were. A ship at sea is 
the ideal of isolation. We had drifted away into 
the vast unknown. Sometimes the question rose, 
Shall I ever again take up the link which I have 
dropped, and feel the tremor of social life vibra- 
ting on the chain P At length a ship hove in sight, 
homeward-bound, and we felt that there were 
living men beside ourselves. The spying-glass 
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was in requisition, and as she neared us the signals 
were taken out, and our number run up at the 
peak. There was an anxious pause, during which 
the captain oracularly examined the stranger, 
wondering if he, like many others, would “ pass 
and make no sign.” But he had more manners ; 
for he answered by showing us Ais number, and at 
once engaging in a very animated conversation at 
the distance of two or three miles. Thanks to 
Captain Marryat for his beautiful flag alphabets ! 
for many a kindly wish have they conveyed, and 
many a sad heart have they gladdened. We spoke 
several vessels in this way. 

Our Sabbaths were pleasant days. Then the 
men dressed themselves in their best, and rested, 
either reading their books in the shade or talking 
in the sunshine. Moreover, there were two cler- 
gymen on board, and divine service was celebrated 
morning and evening. All the passengers and 
seamen attended, and we had quite a good con- 
gregation. Nor could there be a more solemn 
and imposing scene than thus to find men assem- 
bling to worship God, and proclaim his universal 
sway in the midst of the lonely sea, and far away 
from scenes greatly beloved, but never to be visited 
by the most of them again. I often think that 
while the Elder Brother is with all his assembled 
people, in the crowded city or stilly village church, 
he must especially be with a little group gathered 
together so solitarily, so far from man, so far from 
help, standing hourly on the brink of eternity, and 
needing, if ever creatures need it, the governance 
and maintenance of his almighty hand. God’s 
worship on the ocean is a very solemn thing. 

Four weeks passed ere we reached the banks of 
Newfoundland. Anybody who has ever looked at 
a chart knows the great extent of the sandy forma- 
tions just named. The depth of water on them 
varies from thirty to forty fathoms; and although 
I never managed to get a nibble there, it is very 
certain that other people catch great shiploads of 
capital cod. But the curious thing about them 
is, that they are enveloped in perpetual mists, 
gloomy, piercing, and impenetrable. The only 
rational explanation I ever had of this phenomenon 
is, that the warm waters of the gulf-stream here 
meet with the colder currents of the polar regions, 
so that the evaporations of the former are con- 
densed as they rise, and hang on a surface of hun- 
dreds of miles, a watery and chilly cloud. 

These fogs vary in density. Sometimes they 
are so thick that you cannot see further off than 
the length of the ship. At other times you may 
see a quarter of a mile. Sometimes, too, they do 
not rise above seventy or a hundred feet into the 
air, and then you can look up out of the ring in 
which you are, and note the sun or moon peeping 
down at you in your mist-walled pit. Once a 
large ship sailed close to ours, and, while we saw 
nothing of its hull, its royals slipped past us in an 
undesirable proximity. At other times you can 
see neither sun, moon, nor stars; but the heavens 
above and the ocean around are alike hidden in 
their thick grey covering. I am told that this 
great tract is scarcely ever clear, save for a few 
hours together, and then mostly during the pre- 
valence of a strong north wind. Out of eighteen 
passages, our captain had only enjoyed one fogless 
run, 
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The hazards of this navigation cannot be easily 
overstated. Most of the shipping which sails 
between the North American continent and 
Britain, take this route. Then the “ Banks” 
are the home, during the summer months, of 
numberless fishing schooners, which are anchored 
on them, and wholly hidden from the voyager. 
To such fogs off a rocky coast, to vessels moored 
in your very pathway, to vessels of all sizes and 
nations continually running to and fro, add the 
fact that in early Spring icebergs and fields of 
ice, and during summer icebergs adamantine 
and colossal, spread over or bestud these waters, 
and you will see wherein the traveller’s risks 
consist. Day or night makes little difference. 
You never know when your ship may crack 
against another, or when the yell of despair may 
rise from some miserable fishing crew, whose frail 
bark your stronger one has run down, or when, 
more terrible still, yourselves may dash as 
against the everlasting rock, and all perish at the 
slippery side of some monster berg. Such risks 
must be run, and when need is, must be run 
courageously ; but, for my part, I do not care how 
seldom they come in my way. And yet few known 
accidents occur. But who shall speak of the un- 
known ones! Many fair ships and gallant crews 
have perished there. 

Having by past experience a full knowledge of 
all the facts just stated, nobody will be much 
surprised if, in despite the apparent futility of 
doing so, I fervently hoped that we might have a 
smart breeze and clear weather as we approached 
this portion of our adventure. And we were 
among the happy few, and had both, at any rate 
part of the way. We rejoiced ina fine breeze while 
passing over the “Great Bank.” And it was well 
we had it; for when I went on deck on the morn- 
ing of our crossing it, I found the weather so cold 
that it numbed my hands, and indicated plainly 
enough that there were great quantities of ice not 
very far away. And so there were. “D’ye see 
that white speck ahead P” said somebody to me. 
T looked. ‘ That’s the ice,” mumbled my laconic 
informant. It was a little glittering speck, not 
larger than the lump of sugar dropped into one’s 
tea-cup. After breakfast I was out again. We 
were running fast, and by our course were making 
directly for the aforesaid speck, which, however, 
had now grown a good deal larger. Meanwhile, 
other points, equally white, pure white and 
dazzling, lifted themselves to the sun, in the 
north, and in the south, and on the west. We 
were nearing a chain of fourteen great icebergs, 
and must pass among them. On we went, accord- 
ingly. 

The speck which first introduced itself to us 
still lay straight under our bows; and running as 
we then did, and, but for the clear weather, would 
have continued to do, we could hardly have failed 
to bump against it. There was, however, no risk 
now, and we watched it with intense interest as 
it grew rapidly larger. The others, too, showed 
their size. We were fairly into a frozen archi- 
pelago. 

About noon we were rapidly closing with the 
mass which crossed our course. A little nearer, 





and we bore away, and passed this great ice rock 
within a distance of seven hundred feet. In‘a! 


fog we might have all but grazed it without know- 
ing of its existence. 

It was nearly square, and its sides at the base 
were hollowed out by the action of the waves, so 
that the superstructure hung over, like some 
tempest-beaten cliff. From the line at which the 
water no longer acted on it, it rose; on the south 
side forming a perpendicular, square, minster-like 
tower, nearly a hundred and fifty feet high, and 
on the north side running up into a fantastic and 
rugged peak, as jagged and sharp as some fire- 
formed cone in some wild mountain range. 

Such was its shape. As for its look, if that 
word will do, I can hardly hope to describe it. It 
was ice, pure ice—cold cold, hard hard, solid 
solid ice. It was a mighty transparency; white 
when you saw its surface reflecting the sun, and 
green when you looked into the hollows and rents 
in its shaded and more rugged sides. But shady 
or sunny, always and in every part, it was like a 
thing of glass, framed and fashioned, not by man, 
nor by man’s device, but made, moulded, and 
stamped by the majesty of God. I have seen 
strange things, and lovely, and rare, in my wan- 
derings, but I never saw anything like that. 

Once beyond the ice, and we were out of this 
great danger. But the weather, which provi- 
dentially had been so long clear, presently thick- 
ened, and left us to grope our way over the other 
two “banks ”’ as we best could. The “ fog horn” 
was now put in requisition. This is nothing more 
than a long tin affair, like that which the old 
mail-coach guards used in my boy days. Hence- 
forward it sounded perpetually, day and night, till 
we emerged safely in the western side of the mist, 
and began to look for the land. 

Between five and six weeks after sailing, we 
reached St. Paul’s, at the mouth of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence ; with a fair wind we ran past the Bird 
rocks. Then the pilot came on board. He was a 
half-Indian-looking Frenchman, with little grey 
eyes, straight black hair, and high cheek bones. 
He did not take the charge till we reached 
Bic; and up to the moment when he did so, 
divided his time between smoking, sleeping, eat- 
ing, and speaking bad English. Like all his 
countrymen, he was very civil, and unlike some of 
his brethren, he did not run his charge ashore, 
but brought us safely to Quebec, where we landed, 
safe and sound, and I hope thankful to our gracious 
Preserver after having been seven weeks at sea. 





GEOLOGY AS A SCHOOL FOR 
OBSERVATION. . 
Tut habit of rightly observing external nature is 
a most valuable one, and largely conduces to the 
pleasure and profit of those who cultivate it. 
With such a resource at hand, no one need feel 
dull; for spots where the vacant mind would feel 
consumed with ennui become to the trained ob- 
server replete with interest and fascination. The 
student of geology seems particularly opulent in 
such springs of gratification. Take, for instance, 
in illustration the following passage from an inter- 
esting little work called “ Glaucus; or, the Won- 
ders of the Shore; descriptive of an inquiring 
angler, pondering over the origin of a lake in 

































































which he is fishing.* ‘“ How does this lake come 
here ?”’ he is represented as saying. The answer 
is given as follows :— 

“Tt isa hole in the earth. True, but how was 
the hole made? There must have been huge 
forces at work to form such a chasm. Probably 
the mountain was actually opened from within by 
an earthquake, and when the strata fell together 
again, the portion at either end of the chasm, 
being perhaps crushed together with greater 
force, remained higher than the centre, and so 
the water lodged between them. Perhaps it 
was formed thus. You will at least agree that 
its formation must have been a grand sight 
enough, and one during which a spectator would 
have had some difficulty in keeping his footing. 

“Yet after all, I hardly think the lake was 
formed in this way 

“ You see the lake is nearly circular; on the 
side where we stand, the pebbly beach is not six 
feet above the water, and slopes away steeply 
into the valley behind us, while before us, it 
shelves gradually into the lake ; forty yards out, 
as you know, there is not ten feet water: 
and then a steep bank, the edge whereof, we 
and the big trout know well, sinks suddenly to 
unknown depths. On the opposite side, that 
vast flat-topped wall of rock towers up shore- 
less into the sky, seven hundred feet perpendi- 
cular; the deepest water of all, we know, is at 
its very foot. Right and left, two shoulders 
of down slope into the lake. Now turn round 
and look down the gorge. Remark that this peb- 
ble bank on which we stand reaches some fifty 
yards downward: you see the loose stones peeping 
out everywhere. We may fairly suppose that we 
— on a dam of loose stones, a hundred feet 

eep. 

** But why loose stones P—and if so, what mat- 
ter, and what wonder? There are rocks cropping 
out everywhere down the hill-side. 

“ Because if you will take up one of these stones 
and crack it across, you will see that it is not of 
the same stuff as those said rocks. Step into the 
next field and see. That rock is the common 
Snowdon slate, which we. see everywhere. The 
two shoulders of down, right and left, are slate 
too; you can see that ata glance. But the stones 
of the pebble bank are a close-grained, yellow- 
spotted rock. They are Syenite; and (you may 
believe me or not, as you will) they were once 
upon a time in the condition of hasty-pudding 
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heated to some 800 degrees of Fahrenheit, and in | 


that condition shoved their way up somewhere or 
other through these slates. 
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dreds of tons, some of them three feet long: who 
carried them across? The old Cymry were not 
likely to amuse themselves by making such a 
breakwater up here in No-man’s-land, two thou- 
sand feet above the sea: but somebody, or some- 
thing, must have carried them ; for stones do not 
fly, nor swim either. 

“ Shot out of a voleano? As you seem deter- 
mined to have a prodigy, it may as well be a sufli- 
ciently huge one. 

“ Well—these stones lie all together ; and a vol- 
cano would have hardly made so compact a shot, not 
being in the habit of using Ely’s wire cartridges. 
Our next hope of a solution lies in John Jones, 
who carried up the coracle. Hail him, and ask 
him what is on the top of that cliff. ... So? 
‘ Plainshe and pogshe, and another Llyn.’ Very 
good. Now, does it not strike you that this whole 
cliff has a remarkably smooth and plastered look, 
like a hare’s run up an earth-bank? And do you 
see that it is polished thus, only over the lake? 
that as soon as the cliff abuts on the downs right 
and left, it forms pinnacles, caves, broken angular 
boulders? Syenite usually does so in our damp 
climate, from the ‘ weathering” effect of frost and 
rain: why has it not done so over the lake? On 
that part, something (giants perhaps) has been 
scrambling up or down on a very large scale, 
and so rubbed off every corner which was inclined 
to come away, till the solid core of the rock was 
bared. And may not those mysterious giants 
have had a hand in carrying the stones across the 
lake? ... Really I am not altogether jesting. 
Think awhile, what agent could possibly have pro- 
duced either one, or both, of those effects ? 

“ There is but one; and that, if you have been 
an Alpine traveller, much more if you have been a 
chamois hunter, you have seen many a time (whe- 
ther you knew it or not) at the very same work. 

“Tee? Yes; ice—Hrymir, the frost-giant, 
and noone else. And if you will look at the facts, 
you will see how ice may have done it. Our 
friend John Jones’s report of plains and bogs and 
a lake above makes it quite possible that in the 
‘ice age’ (glacial epoch, as the big-word mongers 
call it) there was above that cliff a great nevé, or 
snowfield, such as you have seen often in the Alps 
at the head of each glacier. Over the face of this 
cliff a glacier has crawled down from that nevé, 
polishing the face of the rock in its descent: but 
the snow, having no large and deep outlet, has 


| not slid down in a sufficient stream to reach the 


vale below, and form a glacier of the first order, 
and has therefore stopped short on the other side 


But where? whence | of the lake, as a glacier of the second order, which 


on earth did these Syenite pebbles come? Let us | ends in an ice-cliff hanging high upon the moun- 


walk round to the cliff on the opposite side, and 
see. It is worth while; for even if my guess be 
wrong, there is good spinning with a brass min- 
now round the angles of the rocks. 

“ Now see. 


| 


tain side, and kept from further progress by daily 
melting. 

“This explains our pebble ridge. The stones 
which the glacier rubbed off the cliff beneath it, 


Between the cliff-foot and the | it carried forward, slowly but surely, till they saw 


sloping down is a crack, ending ina gully; the | the light again in the face of the ice-cliff, and 
nearer side is of slate, and the further side, the dropped out of it under the melting of the sum- 


cliff itself, is—why, the whole cliff is composed of 
the very same stone as the pebble ridge ! 
“ Now, my good friend, how did those pebbles 


mer sun, to form a huge dam across the ravine ; 
till, the ‘ice age’ past, a more genial climate suc- 
ceeded, and nevé and glacier melted away; but 


get three hundred yards across the lake? Hun- | the ‘moraine’ of stones did not, and remain to 





| this day, the dam which keeps up the waters of 


* Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. | the lake.” 



































THE LEISURE HOUR. 





Paricties. 


—>— 


Earty Risty¢.—It is remarkable to see what nume- 
rous examples we have of early rising in the Scriptures. 
Let any one take a Concordance and look out the passages 
where it is mentioned, and he will be surprised at their 
number. 


THe VESSBL IN WHICH WILLIAM III CAME TO ENG- 
LanpD.—During the hearing of a case in the Admiralty 
Court, in the year 1855, Dr. Lushington remarked that 
somewhere about forty years ago he was engaged in a suit 
in which the identical vessel that brought over William 111 
was concerned. The “Durham Advertiser” gives some 
particulars of this vessel. The “ Princess Mary,” accord- 
ing to the most reliable accounts, was built on the 
Thames in the early part of the 17th century, and was af- 
terwards purchased by the Prince of Orange, or his adher- 
ents, as an addition to the fleet which was destined to effect 
the glorious Revolution of 1688. The Prince expressly 
selected this vessel to convey himself and suite to Eng- 
land, and he bestowed upon her the above name in honour 
of his illustrious consort, the daughter of James 11. 
When the revolution was wn fait accompli, the claims 
of the “ Princess Mary” to the royal favour were not over- 
looked. During the whole of William’s reign she held a 
place of honour as one of the royal yachts, and she was 
used as the pleasure-yacht of queen Anne. By this time, 
however, her original build was much interfered with 
from the numerous and extensive repairs she had from 
time to time undergone. On the death of the queen, she 
came into the possession of his majesty king George 1, 
by whose orders she ceased to form part of the royal 
establishment. About the middle of the last century, 
during a fit of economy, she was sold by the Government 
to the Messrs. Walters, of London, from whom she received 
the name of the “ Betsy Cairns,” in honour, we are told, of 
some West Indian lady of that name. Having been long 
and profitably employed by her new owners in the West 
Indian trade, she was afterwards disposed of to the 
Messrs. Carlins, of London; and, alas for the mutability 
of fortune! the once regal craft was converted into a 
collier, and employed in the conveyance of coals be- 
tween Newcastle and London. Through all her varied 
vicissitudes of fortune, however, she is still said to have 
retained her ancient reputation “as a lucky ship and fast 
sailer.”” She was afterwards (circa 1825) transferred by 
purchase to Mr. George Finch Wilson, of South Shields, 
and finally, on the 17th of February, 1827, while pur- 
suing her voyage from Shields to Hamburg, with a cargo 
of coals, she struck upon the “ Black Middens,” a danger- 
ous reef of rocks north of the mouth of the Tyne, and in 
a few days afterwards became a total wreck. ‘The news 
of her disaster excited a very lively sensation throughout 
the country. She had always been regarded, especially 
by the sailors, with an almost superstitious feeling of in- 
terest and veneration, and at the time of the wreck this 
feeling was doubtless in no small degree enhanced by the 
recollection of a “memorable prophecy,” said to be as- 
sociated with her fortunes, viz. “that the Catholics 
would never get the better while the ‘ Betsy Cairns’ was 
afloat!” As soon as the news of her wreck became known 
throughout the country, the people of Shields were inun- 
dated with applications for portions of her remains. The 
applications on the part of the Orange Lodges were espe- 
cially importunate. Snuff-boxes and sowvenis of various 
kinds were made in large numbers, and brought exorbitant 
prices, 


LITERATURE AS A Bustness AND AS A RELAXATION. 
—Madame de Staé] one day said to me, “ How sorry I am 
for Campbell! his poverty so unsettles his mind that he 
cannot write.” replied, “ Why does he not take the situ- 
ation of a clerk? he could then compose verses during his 
leisure hours.” This answer was reckoned very cruel both 
by Madame de Staél and Mackintosh : but there was really 
kindness as well as truth in it. When literature is the sole 
business of life, it becomes a drudgery : when we are able to 
resort to it only at certain hours, it is a charming relaxa- 
tion. 


Tue GoaTsucKER.—It is a very hard matter to do 
away with prejudice, especially when a name is in the way 
to prevent its removal. A whole race of birds has incurred 
the odium of milking cows and goats ; and so long-lived is 
the opinion, that it is at least as old as the time of the 
Latins, who named one of the birds “ Caprimulgus,” from 
which is derived our no less stigmatic name “ Goatsucker.” 
Some kind-meaning naturalists have tried to call the birds 
night-jass, or night-swallows, but still Caprimulgide is the 
name of the family, and “ goatsuckers ” will be the name 
of any member of the group, where the English live. At 
night, or towards dusk, these birds are noticed occasionally 
to jump up at the udders of cows; they do this, not to 
illustrate their name, but to catch the flies or other insects 
which nestle there. These birds are scattered over the 
world, and many of them are farniliar from their remark- 
able cries.— White’s “ Popular History of Birds.” 

To KEEP APPLES AND Prars.—The most effectual 
method of preserving both apples and pears is the follow- 
ing :—Having selected the best fruit, wipe it perfectly 
clean and dry with a fine cloth ; then take a jar of suitable 
size, the inside of which is thoroughly coated with cement, 
and herein place a layer of fruit, apples or pears, as the 
case may be, but not so close as to press each other, and 
then a layer of sand; and in this way proceed till the 
vessel is full. Over the upper layer of fruit a thicker 
stratum of sand may be spread and lightly pressed down 
with the hand. In this manner choice fruit perfectly ripe 
may be kept for almost any length of time. The jar 
should be placed in a situation free from moisture. 


“Try.”—Mr. Robert Raikes, whose benevolent desire to 
promote the best interests of his poorer neighbours first led 
to the formation of Sabbath schools, was almost discou- 
raged, by the various obstacles he had to eontend with, 
from attempting to give instruction to the miserably neg- 
lected children who filled the streets of Gloucester, on the 
Lord’s day particularly ; but, whilst meditating on the sub- 
ject, the word “try” was so forcibly impressed on his mind, 
that he determined to begin and do something, however 
little it might be; and, many years after, when his plan 
had succeeded far beyond his highest hopes, he observed 
that he never passed the spot where the word “ try” came 
into his mind, without lifting up his hands and heart to 
a in gratitude to God for having put the thought into 

ris heart. 


NUTRITIVE QUALITIES oF THE On1on.—It is worthy 
of notice as an extensive article of consumption in this 


country. It is largely cultivated at home, and is imported, 
to the extent of 700 or 800 tons a year, from Spain and 
Portugal. But it rises in importance when we consider 
that in these latter countries it forms one of the common 
and universal supports of life. It is interesting, there- 
fore, to know that, in addition to the peculiar flavour 
which first recommends it, the onion is remarkably nutri- 
tious. According to my analysis, the dried onion root 
contains from twenty-five to thirty per cent. of gluten. 
It ranks, in this respect, with the nutritious pea and the 
grain of the East. It is not merely as a relish, therefore, 
that the wayfaring Spaniard eats his onion with his 
humble crust of bread, as he sits by the refreshing spring ; 
it is because experience has long proved that, like the 
cheese of the English labourer, it helps to sustain ‘his 
strength also, and adds—beyond what its bulk would 
suggest—to the amount of nourishment which his simple 
meal supplies.— Professor Johnston’s Chemistry. 


“T was MISTAKEN.” —A lively writer has said, “‘ I was 
mistaken ’ are the three hardest words to pronounce in the 
English language.” Yet it seems but acknowledging that 
we are wiser than we were before to see our error, and hum- 
bler than we were before to own it. But so it is; and 
Goldsmith observes, that Frederick the Great did himself 
more honour by his letter to his senate, stating that he had 
just lost a great battle by his own fault, than by all the 
victories he had won. Perhaps our greatest perfection here 
is, not to escape imperfections, but to see and acknowledge, 
| and lament and correct them.—Jay. 












































